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best source tor identifying detached maps. 

In re-cataloging our music collection, 
no one set has helped us more than the 
"Catalogue of the Allen A. Brown collection 
of music in the public library of the city 
of Boston" (Boston, Published by the trus- 
tees, 1910-16. 4v.). Volume 4 is a supple- 
mentary volume, including additions from 
1908-1916. Full names of authors are us- 
ually given, but not dates of birth and 
death. Every form of music is more or 
less represented, the special feature being 
orchestral scores. The arrangement is a 
dictionary arrangement by author, title 
and subject, with many useful cross ref- 
erences and bibliographical notes. 

In religion there is no question that the 
"Catholic encyclopedia" (New York, Robert 
Appleton Company, "1907-14, 16v. $6 ea.) 
is the most important work which has been 
published within the decade. Unlike the 
general encyclopedia it omits all informa- 
tion and facts having no relation to the 
church, and is of course the acknowledged 
authority for Catholic biography, and for 
all questions relating to Catholic interests, 
action and doctrine. It has the same 
standing in its special field that the "En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica" has as a general 
encyclopedia. 

Second in importance is the "Historical 



catalogue of the printed editions of Holy 
Scripture in the library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society," compiled by T. H. 
Darlow and H. F. Moule (London, The 
Bible House, 1903-11. 2v. in 4. £3 3s.) 
Volume 1 is a catalog of English Bibles, 
and volume 2 includes polyglots and Bibles 
in languages other than English. There 
are as many as 9,848 numbered titles, and 
several different copies, with notes as to 
variations, may be given under the same 
number. Full collation is given, with 
elaborate historical and bibliographical 
notes. 

A reference work in an entirely new 
field is the "Bibliography of unfinished 
books in the English language, with anno- 
tations," by Albert R. Corns and Archi- 
bald Sparke (London, Quaritch, 1915. 10s 
6d.) Although their references show that 
by far the greater part of their informa- 
tion was drawn from the "British Museum 
catalogue" and the "Dictionary of na- 
tional biography," there are, on the other 
hand, many references to out of the way 
places which would not suggest themselves 
even to the most vigilant cataloger. A 
rough estimate shows that they have re- 
corded over 2,000 unfinished books, which 
makes the work a distinct contribution to 
bibliography. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF A CATALOGING DEPARTMENT 

By Minnie E. Sears, New York Public Library 



In an attempt to state what I understand 
the purpose of cataloging organization to 
be, what some of its guiding principles are, 
and especially what definite questions are 
raised in any attempt to work out such an 
organization, I have had in mind the 
medium sized library only. The small li- 
brary with a catalog department of one 
person naturally has not the problem of 
organization, while the catalog department 
of the very large library has many 



problems of its own which differ greatly 
from those of the average library. 

The purpose of cataloging organization 
in any library is to provide for the orderly 
progress of a book through all cataloging 
processes in such a way that no record is 
omitted or wrongly made, that the book is 
not lost or sidetracked in the course and 
that the work is done at the cost of the 
least time and money necessary to attain 
the standards of accuracy and thoroughness 
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which the library has set for itself. What, 
then, are some of the principles involved 
and the questions raised in working out 
the organization necessary to effect this 
purpose? The fundamental principles have 
been admirably stated by Mr. Bishop in his 
"Practical handbook of modern library 
cataloging," and all interested will naturally 
consult his chapter on this subject. Neces- 
sarily, however, details are omitted in his 
discussion. 

Some of the more Important questions 
which are fundamental and therefore de- 
serving of discussion are: 

1. Economical arrangement of the work- 
ing quarters, and adequate equipment for 
the cataloging. 

2. Determination of the duties of the 
head cataloger both within and outside 
the department. 

3. Grading of members of the depart- 
ment and the division of work according to 
some definite system. 

4. Distribution of work according to 
the determined system of division. 

5. Provision for guarding against the 
evils of too great subdivision of work. 

6. Revision. 

7. Formation and maintenance of de- 
partment morale and esprit de corps. 

Quarters and equipment. The organiza- 
tion and equipment of the cataloging work 
room vitally affect both the kind and the 
amount of the work turned out. That the 
working quarters should be comfortable 
and light and the ventilation of the best is 
axiomatic. Equally obvious is the need for 
proper equipment — comfortable and not too 
crowded desks, so arranged with reference 
to each other and to the necessary records 
that there is a minimuiu of "lost motions," 
and, especially, a prop*, supply of catalog- 
ers* reference books and such arrangement 
and supervision of these books as will make 
them most useful. The organization of 
these aids may well go one step beyond 
the workroom and cover also the catalog- 
ers' use of the reference equipment of 
other parts of the library. Right organiza- 
tion can make the use of reference works 



more a matter of course by providing lists 
such as the New York State Library 
"Selection of catalogers' reference books" 
and the Kroeger "Guide," checked to indi- 
cate books found elsewhere in the library, 
and by systematic cooperation with the 
reference department, by which the refer- 
ence librarian passes on bits of informa- 
tion about new books, special features, 
etc., which may prove helpful. 

An important part of workroom equip- 
ment is some sort of adequate provision 
for record of rules and decisions. A new 
decision is sometimes merely communi- 
cated orally to the reviser or cataloger 
and no written record made of it. This 
may do for a time, but, as the staff 
changes, important decisions are often 
overlooked or the reasons for making them 
forgotten. Efficient organization will 
adopt a code of rules, probably the A. L. A., 
will put in writing each variation and 
subsequent decision, and will see to it that 
each cataloger concerned keeps and uses 
a slip file of such decisions, while the head 
cataloger keeps also a file of the decisions 
with dates and reasons for making them. 
Equipment should include also a working 
file of sample cards for each cataloger. 

Head cataloger. The work of the head 
calls for careful organization. Be the 
library large or small the head of the de- 
partment must intelligently plan and 
supervise all the work. If the department 
is fairly large, however, there is danger 
of one of two extremes. Is the head to be 
an administrative officer only, or is he to 
give all his time to revision and other 
detailed work? If entire time is given to 
executive duties there is danger of losing 
that close touch with the detailed work, 
and knowledge of individual capacities, 
which is so desirable. If, on the other 
hand, the head acts as chief reviser and 
allows this work to absorb an undue pro- 
portion of time and strength, he loses 
grasp upon the general problems of the 
department and, what is fatal to the best 
work, may lose touch with other depart- 
ments or with the library as a whole. 
There are distinctly two questions of or- 
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ganization involved here and perhaps only 
local conditions can determine just where 
the happy mean lies. But in any case it 
is most important that the head cataloger 
should plan his own work so as to create 
and maintain close relations with other 
departments, especially the reference de- 
partment. 

Division of work. In any department 
consisting of several people, intelligent 
organization will provide for division of 
work and specialization. This division 
will necessarily be determined largely by 
the grade and character of the assistants 
themselves. Among several people equally 
well trained and assigned to the same 
work, one may be temperamentally fitted 
for certain parts of the work or specially 
interested in certain subjects and at the 
same time unfitted for certain other things 
in her assigned work. Good planning will 
take such individual differences into ac- 
count and utilize them in the division of 
work. 

The need of specialization having been 
admitted, its form remains to be deter- 
mined. Is it to be by subject, by language, 
or by process? In the subdivision of work 
by subject, one cataloger will be given 
technology, another history, etc., the cata- 
logers usually classifying, assigning sub- 
ject headings, and otherwise cataloging 
the books in their subjects. Columbia 
University offers a good example of this 
subject organization and a very clear de- 
scription of the way in which such an 
organization works out is found in its re- 
port for the year 1913-14. In subdivision 
by language, the subject division is ig- 
nored and the cataloger who knows Span- 
ish, for example, catalogs all books in 
Spanish irrespective of their subjects. 
This system, I believe, is followed in cata- 
loging the foreign books in the Cleveland 
Public Library. In actual practice a 
combination of the subject and language 
division is sometimes followed to good 
advantage. In subdivision by process, one 
person classifies and perhaps assigns all 
subject headings, another looks up author 
entries and assigns both main and added 



entries, another types the cards, shelf list- 
ing may be done by another, and so on 
The John Crerar library is one of the 
best examples of this kind of organization. 
In the very large library, a combination of 
all three forms may result, but whichever 
of these forms of specialization is adopted 
there is need of careful organization and 
correlation of the work. Perhaps repre- 
sentatives here from libraries using these 
different types will explain their systems 
more in detail than is possible within the 
limits of this paper. 

Distribution of work. Whatever system 
is followed, if the division of work has 
been made at all on the basis of individual 
ability, there arises the question of the 
daily distribution of work. In some li- 
braries each cataloger is allowed to choose 
her own books from the daily supply, but 
a well organized department of any size 
usually provides for some systematic dis- 
tribution either by the head cataloger or 
by someone in the department who can 
estimate the relative difficulty of the 
books, and assign them to the catalogers 
best fitted to handle them. The head cata- 
loger will undoubtedly prefer to do this 
when possible, as it is one of the ways 
of keeping in touch with the work of in- 
dividuals. 

Evils of too great subdivision. The en- 
thusiast for efficient subdivision of work 
often overlooks two very real dangers to 
the efficiency of the department, which 
may result from too great subdivision. 
The first is that a cataloger may come to 
see only her own little part of the work 
and lose sight of the interrelation of all 
parts and of the work as a whole, and 
thus do her own part less intelligently. 
The second and more serious danger is 
that too minute subdivision may result in 
a monotony which causes a cataloger to 
lose interest and so become less efficient 
or perhaps ask to be transferred to some 
other branch of the service. In any de- 
tailed work some monotony is inevitable, 
but this should be reduced to a minimum. 
A remedy commonly advocated is giving 
catalogers part time work in some other 
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department, preferably reference or desk 
work. In this connection one immediately 
thinks of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
where the reference and catalog depart- 
ments are combined. While such a trans- 
fer or combination presents certain 
undoubted advantages, it is also open to 
some objections from the point of view of 
department routine, and there are not, 
moreover, many workers who can do 
equally well two such difficult and differ- 
ent things as cataloging and reference 
work. Where catalogers give all their 
time to cataloging cannot the monotony 
be varied within the department? One 
suggestion is to make each cataloger, in 
addition to her own part of the cataloging 
process, responsible for some one piece of 
work which is hers alone. There are many 
tasks which in the ordinary library are 
not sufficient to take the full time of a 
cataloger, but which, distributed among the 
different members of the department, will 
serve to lend variety to the work. One 
assistant may have the responsibility for 
certain parts of the filing, another may 
have entire charge of the cataloging of 
some special collection, another may order 
Library of Congress cards, etc. This fix- 
ing of responsibility not only lends interest 
but often means better work. For both 
of these reasons, then, a certain variety 
of work must be planned for if the depart- 
ment is to retain a permanent staff of 
anything except incompetents. 

Too much monotony will result either 
in a constantly changing staff or in a fixed 
staff of undesirables. The latter no one 
wants, and as for the former there is noth- 
ing that is more expensive or more fatal to 
the continuity of work of the department. 

Revision. The question of revision 
raises some interesting points of organiza- 
tion. While the necessity of adequate 
revision is admitted by all, its application 
varies in different systems. In the smaller 
library the head of the department will 
probably do all the revision and the 
problem is then simplified. Where there 
are several revisers questions arise. Shall 
each reviser revise any work which is at 



hand, or shall she have a regular group of 
catalogers for whom she is responsible and 
to whom she then becomes instructor as 
well as reviser? In case this group sys- 
tem is followed, shall each group be mis- 
cellaneous or shall it be by subject, the 
reviser then becoming to a certain extent 
a language or subject specialist? An argu- 
ment for subject grouping is that it offers 
in the case of revisers who are capable of 
more than mechanical revision, a certain 
chance for individual study and growth, 
and may thus increase both the revisers' 
own interest in their work and their value 
to the library. This, of course, applies to 
the catalogers also. 

The method of correcting mistakes 
found by the revisers presents another 
problem. Shall the purpose of revision be 
merely the correcting of mistakes with the 
least possible expenditure of time, in 
which case the reviser will make the cor- 
rections and send the work on without 
referring it back to the cataloger; or is the 
education of the cataloger to be kept in 
mind, in which case she must see all her 
mistakes? Where the pressure of the 
work is great, it is undoubtedly a tempta- 
tion to adopt the first method as being the 
more immediately economical of time, but 
the true economy of such a course is ques- 
tionable. It is undoubtedly true that the 
cataloger who does not see her mistakes 
will not realize what they are, and will go 
on making the same ones, whereas if she 
sees them she may outgrow them. If she 
is not held responsible for all her own 
mistakes she may come to depend too 
much upon the reviser's correcting all 
errors and grow careless when she sees 
no immediately unpleasant results from 
bad work. Personally'l am a firm believer 
in fixing responsibility for error, and I 
doubt whether the system of sending back 
mistakes loses any time in the end. The 
most expensive of all work is the work 
which has to be done over again, or done 
by two people, and if the sending back of 
work will train catalogers to turn out work 
which needs less revision it is a saving of 
time in the end, is preferred by catalogers 
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who are interested in their work, and may 
have the effect of discouraging unpromis- 
ing material. 

Department morale. The Question of 
morale and esprit de corps enters into de- 
partment organization. The cataloger 
needs to respect her work and to realize 
that it is both an important branch of the 
library service and one in which she can 
develop and can remain to advantage. 
This is particularly important in view of 
the present tendency to cry down catalog- 
ing, and exalt other branches of the serv- 
ice at its expense. An organization which 
provides for informal department staff 
meetings in which each member has a 
chance to learn something about the de- 
partment as a whole and to see how her 
own little piece of work fits into the 
department and also into the service of the 
public may be made to help greatly. The 
larger the department the more the need 
of disseminating such information. Cata- 
loged are prone to get into a rut since 
they are especially shut off from outside 
information, and need to be encouraged to 
keep up with the broader aspects of the 
work, both in their own libraries and in 
other libraries as well. 

Some reference to the A. L. A. catalog- 



ing test may not be amiss here. This test 
dealt primarily with the cost of cataloging 
and furnished little information, except 
incidentally, about departmental organiza- 
tion. An inspection both of the earlier 
questionnaire reports and the later record 
cards indicates a pretty general agreement, 
or at least a majority practice, on a few 
points. These are: (1) Systematic use 
of Library of Congress cards; (2) a ma- 
jority practice of full time work within the 
department and little scheduling of cata- 
log assistants in other departments (with 
certain notable exceptions; such as Cin- 
cinnati and Yale); (3) the existence in 
larger libraries of some type of graded 
service. In actual practice the libraries 
participating in the test may be in agree- 
ment on many other points of organization 
not brought out in the test. 

In suggesting the foregoing points of 
organization the writer has, in general, 
tried to present them as questions rather 
than as conclusions, in the hope that so 
presented they will be more likely to draw 
out discussion and statements of practice 
from well organized departments. Definite 
statements of this sort will be most help- 
ful, even though in the end they go to 
show that no one standard form of organi- 
zation is applicable to all types of libraries. 



STUDY OF DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OP CHICAGO, 
1912-1917— OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCES 

By J. C. M. Hanson, Associate Director, University of Chicago Libraries 



Whatever the writer may have to say 
on this occasion will be supplementary to 
his statements before the College and 
Reference Section, 1912, and printed in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, Conference number, of 
that year. 

There is little to add to the summary 
then outlined. One who has for six years 
been struggling with unsatisfactory condi- 
tions resulting from twenty years of unre- 
stricted development of departmental 



libraries without adequate coordination, 
supervision, equipment or force, may be in 
some danger of emphasizing the disad- 
vantages of the system rather than the 
reverse. Among the more serious draw- 
backs may be noted the following; Neces- 
sarily inadequate catalogs supplied for 
departmental libraries; lack of reference 
books, and in general, insufficient help and 
equipment, usually a necessary accompani- 
ment of extreme decentralization. The in- 



